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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 

HARRISBURG 

September  30,  1936. 


To  the  Honorable  George  H.  Earle 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
The  Capitol 
Harrisburg 

Sir: 

The  Department  of  Welfare  came  into  existence  on  the  signa- 
ture by  the  Governor  of  an  Act  of  Assembly,  the  25th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.,  1921.  The  decade  upon  which  we  have  entered  will  round 
out  a quarter  of  century  of  the  activities  of  this  Department.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  singularly  appropriate  that  a Ten  Year  Pro- 
gram for  the  Department  should  be  formulated,  marking  out,  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  present  urgent  needs  and  general 
trends  in  welfare  work,  the  direction  in  which  the  work  of  social 
security  should  proceed  in  this  Commonwealth. 

I have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  present  for  your  consideration 
this  Ten  Year  Program.  It  represents  not  only  my  views,  but  also 
the  collective  judgment  of  the  entire  group  which  has  had  a part 
in  its  formation.  In  presenting  it,  I acknowledge  the  valued  serv- 
ices of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and 
the  constructive  criticism  of  the  administrative  officers  and  staffs 
of  the  State  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  In  particular,  I 
desire  to  express  appreciation  of  the  painstaking  and  outstanding 
research  work  of  Dr.  Arthur  Phillips,  Senior  Psychologist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


John  D.  Pennington, 

Secretary  of  Welfare. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  recommendations  for  the  Ten  Year 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  are  assembled  and  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  survey. 

I.  The  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  a carefully  selected,  non-partisan  State  Planning 
Commission  to  outline  a progressive  and  comprehensive 
program  that  will  make  adequate  provision  for  the  care 
and  treatment  facilities  for  the  mentally  ill,  mentally  de- 
fective, epileptic,  the  delinquent  and  criminal  population 
of  the  State.  Foresight,  as  well  as  proper  weighting  of  the 
needs,  will  forfend  against  ill-considered  methods  that 
have  resulted  in  waste  of  money,  half-completed  build- 
ings, undeveloped  resources,  and  complicated  problems. 
At  present  in  mental  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State, 
the  program  of  restoration  and  rehabilitation  is  seriously 
retarded  by  lack  of  properly  classified  institutions. 

II.  The  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  a Commission  consisting  of  judges,  attorneys, 
prison  administrators,  physicians,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers,  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly suggestions  for  extending  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  providing  for  Classification  or  Diagnostic  Depots  to 
which  individual  prisoners  shall  be  committed  for  study 
and  determination  of  the  institution  to  which  they  should 
be  sent  for  rehabilitation. 

III.  A bond  issue  or  an  appropriation  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  following  urgent  needs  of  the  mental  health 
and  penal  work  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH 

1.  The  utilization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at 
Huntingdon  as  a State  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents. 

This  School  has  maximum,  medium  and  minimum  security  fea- 
tures and  is  adapted  to  progressive  graded  treatment  which  the 
defective  requires.  Maximum  security  can  be  provided  for  the 
more  violent;  medium  security  with  lessened  restrictions  for  those 
who  prove  amenable  to  discipline,  and  minimum  security,  for  those 
prepared  for  a larger  measure  of  freedom.  The  shops  and  farm 
will  provide  adequate  facilities  for  vocational  and  agricultural 
training  suited  to  this  group. 

The  defective  delinquent  who  shows  criminal  tendencies  because 
of  a mental  subnormality  which  may  AT  TIMES  be  coupled  with 
mental  instability,  is  a subject  for  relatively  permanent  restraint. 
At  present,  after  a limited  sentence,  the  defective  delinquent  is 
returned  to  society  and  constitutes  a social  menace. 

These  delinquents  should  not  be  paroled  until  after  pro- 
longed training,  and  then  only  under  the  most  rigid  super- 
vision. 

Mental  defect  and  criminal  tendency  combined  makes 
defective  delinquents  more  dangerous  than  the  criminally 
insane  who  can  be  more  readily  detected. 

Pennsylvania's  neglect  of  this  aspect  of  the  criminal 
problem  can  neither  be  explained  nor  condoned. 

To  provide  a State  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents 
is  a prime  need  of  the  mental  health  and  penal  program  of 
the  next  decade. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  Laurelton  State  Village  to  accommodate 
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all  feebleminded  and  defective  delinquent  women,  requiring  rela- 
tively permanent  custodial  care,  who  are  now  on  the  waiting  list. 
This  enlargement  should  not  exceed  a capacity  for  2500  patients. 

At  least  20  per  cent  of  the  7000  women  who  annually 
pass  through  county  jails  should  be  committed  to  Laurel- 
ton  or  a similar  institution. 

3.  The  establishment  and  construction  of  two  State  psychiatric 
hospitals,  at  the  two  medical  education  centers  in  the  Common- 
wealth— Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia — available  for  research  and 
training  to  all  medical  schools  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students,  and  to  be  centers  for  research  into  the  problems  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases. 

Such  research  and  educational  projects  should  be  State- 
owned  and  State-controlled.  The  Pittsburgh  project,  al- 
ready authorized,  should  be  furthered  immediately. 

4.  The  increase  of  accommodations  and  facilities  of  the  Selins- 
grove  Colony  for  Epileptics  to  accommodate  2000  patients  to  pro- 
vide care  for  the  epileptics  now  in  over-crowded  schools  for  men- 
tal defectives  and  in  mental  hospitals. 

5.  The  increase  of  accommodations  and  facilities  in  State- 
owned  mental  hospitals  by  6000  to  care  for  a minimum  increase 
in  the  population  of  State-owned  mental  hospitals. 

6.  The  increase  of  accommodations  and  facilities  at  Pennhurst 
State  School  for  mental  defectives  to  a capacity  of  3000  patients, 
and  of  Polk  State  School  for  mental  defectives  to  a capacity  of 
4000  patients,  to  care  for  those  now  on  the  waiting  list. 
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PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

1.  The  construction  of  a modern  progressive  Industrial  School, 
to  replace  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon. 

The  present  institution  at  Huntingdon,  originally  in- 
tended as  a middle  State  Penitentiary,  with  its  high  walls 
and  towers,  has  all  the  aspects  of  a maximum  security 
prison.  The  addition  of  a medium  security  cell  block  has 
detracted  little  from  its  forbidding  appearance.  The  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  cell  blocks,  with  barred  windows, 
double-locked  switches,  loudly  contradicts  the  statement 
that  this  is  a School.  Constraint,  custody  is  the  note  sound- 
ed by  the  clank  of  every  key.  Traditionally,  Huntingdon 
stands  for  repression.  Rehabilitation  at  Huntingdon  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  a patch  on  an  old  garment. 

The  first  need  of  the  penal  program  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  School  that  in 
its  setting,  architecture,  and  program  will  express  the  prin- 
ciple of  rehabilitation  through  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom of  choice  and  expression  in  work,  education,  and  rec- 
reation, consistent  with  the  protection  of  society.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  most  hopeful  subjects  should  precede 
any  other  penal  enterprise. 

The  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1936,  authorized  the  establishment  at  Huntingdon  in  con- 
nection vsith  the  Industrial  School  of  a Farm  Colony,  and 
made  an  appropriation  of  Seventy-Five  Thousand  Dollars 
to  further  the  project.  The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  for  the  Colony  will  far  exceed  the  original  esti- 
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mate.  The  project  will  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  a de- 
cision of  the  General  Assembly  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan  in  view  of  the  increased  cost. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women 
at  Muncy.  All  long-term  offenders  of  more  than  16  years  of  age 
may  be  sent  to  this  school.  Their  commitment  to  Muncy  becomes 
mandatory  when  the  school  informs  the  courts  of  record  that  it 
is  prepared  to  receive  them  ( P.L . 627,  1935). 

The  present  capacity  at  Muncy  permits  of  receiving 
only  one-half  the  number  of  women  who  receive  a sentence 
of  one  year  or  more.  The  other  half  are  committed  to 
county  jails,  irrespective  of  their  sentences. 

Doubling  the  capacity  of  this  progressive  school  would 
care  for  40  per  cent  of  the  women  now  committed  to  coun- 
ty jails. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiaries as  maximum  security  prisons,  and  the  establishment  of 
one  maximum  security  prison,  located  geographically  central  to 
the  entire  State.  The  number  of  maximum  security  cases  will  be 
relatively  small,  probably  one-tenth  of  the  prison  population. 

The  present  institutions  may  be  used  as  Diagnostic  Depots  for 
the  reception  and  detention  of  prisoners  during  the  period  of 
study  and  investigation  by  the  Classification  Boards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  if  established.  Until  such  Classification  Boards 
are  established,  the  present  buildings  may  be  used  as  maximum 
security  prisons  with  much  reduced  populations. 

4.  The  establishment  of  State-owned  and  State-controlled  farm 
colonies  to  replace  the  present  antiquated  system  of  county  jails 
with  a view  to  a unified,  integrated  State  penal  system. 
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IV.  Amendment  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Act,  extending 
its  provisions  to  all  dependent  children,  provided  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act. 

V.  The  formation  of  a legal  contract  between  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  universities  located  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  to  meet  squarely  and  scientifically  the  menace  of 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  by: 

1.  The  universities  expanding  their  courses  in  neurology  and 
psychiatry  and  assisting  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  building 
up  the  medical  staff  and  medical  services  of  the  State  Mental  Hos- 
pitals. 

2.  The  Department  of  Welfare  making  available  to  the  univer- 
sities and  their  students  all  the  clinical  material  and  facilities 
for  study  and  research  which  the  State-owned  mental  hospitals 
possess. 

VI.  The  enactment  of  a law  making  it  mandatory  for  State  de- 
partments, institutions,  and  agencies,  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  tax  monies,  to  make  purchases  of  goods  manufactured  by 
prison  industries  so  that  all  able-bodied  prisoners  may  share  in 
rehabilitative  work. 

VII.  The  enactment  of  a law  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
regular  session  in  1937: 

1.  Placing  the  State-owned  medical  and  surgical  hospitals 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
eliminating  local  Boards  of  Trustees. 

2.  Authorizing  the  Department  to  turn  over  such  of  them  as 
are  needed  to  their  respective  communities,  and  to  vacate  and 
dispose  of  those  not  needed. 
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3.  Granting  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  next  biennium  to 
recondition  those  hospitals  that  are  needed  for  community  service. 

4.  Authorizing  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  to 
negotiate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estate  and  equipment  in 
accordance  with  the  Administrative  Code. 

VIII.  The  extension  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  a Welfare  Research  Bureau.  Valuable  as  is  the 
work  which  this  Division  is  now  performing  for  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  Mental  health, 
penal,  social  and  community  programs  must  be  based  on  adequate 
knowledge.  To  the  work  of  collecting  data,  compiling  statistics, 
preparing  public  reports,  should  be  added  that  of  making  and  in- 
terpreting research  studies  in  the  whole  field  of  social  welfare. 
Out  of  this  Division  should  come  knowledge  that  will  quicken  the 
vision,  and  direct  the  energies  of  those  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  guide  the  Commonwealth  on  its  path  to  a better  social  order. 
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CHAPTER  I 

A TEN  YEAR 
PROGRAM 


Functions  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 

Historically,  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  the  inheritor  of  re- 
sponsibilities, created  by  such  legislative  acts  as  have  from  time 
to  time  expressed  the  growing  social  consciousness  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 
the  Prison  Labor  Commission  and  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  were 
either  absorbed  by  or  subsumed  under  Act  425,  Session  of  1921, 
which  created  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  changed  by  Act 
177,  Session  of  1929,  to  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

By  accretion,  the  Department  grew.  In  1923,  the  Mothers’  As- 
sistance Fund  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1934,  the  General  As- 
sembly added  the  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  Act. 

At  its  organization  in  1921,  the  Department  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing Bureaus : 

The  Bureau  of  Children 
The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 
The  Bureau  of  Assistance 
The  Bureau  of  Restoration 
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To  the  Bureau  of  Children  was  assigned  all  activities  and  prob- 
lems  relating  to  the  delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected  child,  in- 
cluding the  administration  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  was  assigned  all  the  activities 
and  problems  connected  with  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  de- 
fective. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  was  assigned  all  the  activities  and 
problems  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  State’s  charity  fund  to 
hospitals,  homes  and  agencies,  as  well  as  the  handling  of  any  funds 
appropriated  in  case  of  fire,  mine  or  other  disaster,  together  with 
the  care  of  almshouses. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Restoration  was  assigned  all  activities  and  prob- 
lems connected  with  prisoners  confined  in  penitentiaries,  reforma- 
tories and  county  jails,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  Act  of 
Assembly  creating  the  Prison  Labor  Commission. 

Broadly  conceived,  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  concerned  with 
the  care  and  treatment  of  dependents  and  the  custody  and  rehabili- 
tation of  delinquents  and  offenders. 

It  administers  the  appropriations  to  the  counties  for  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund,  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  the  Pension  Fund  for  the 
Blind,  the  funds  themselves  being  administered  by  the  County 
Board  of  Trustees  administering  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 

The  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Mental  Health  Act 
and  its  amendments,  the  Solicitation  of  Funds  Act,  the  Non-Profit 
and  Business  Corporation  Act  have  been  committed  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Department  has  full  charge  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  industries  in  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  State. 

Under  its  supervision  are  29  State-owned,  240  State-aided,  164 
county  institutions,  578  borough  and  township  lock-ups,  158  State- 
licensed  private  nursing,  maternity  and  mental  homes  and  hos- 
pitals. More  than  1100  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  and 
agencies — State-owned,  State-aided  and  State-licensed — are  within 
its  jurisdiction  for  direction,  regulation  and  supervision.  It  also 
supervises  the  Boards  of  Trustees  administering  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund,  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Fund  and  the  Pension 
Fund  for  the  Blind  in  the  counties.  The  supervision  of  these  ad- 
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ministrative  boards  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  Department  is  required  by  law  (Administrative  Code,  1935) 
to  inspect,  at  least  once  a year,  all  State  and  supervised  institutions, 
“to  inquire  and  examine  into  their  methods  of  instruction,  discipline, 
detention,  imprisonment,  care  or  treatment,  the  care,  treatment  and 
government  of  their  inmates  ****  the  buildings,  grounds,  premises 
and  equipment  ****  and  all  and  every  matter  relating  to  their  use- 
fulness, administration  and  management.” 

Whenever  any  condition  is  found  that  is  “unlawful,  unhygienic 
or  detrimental  to  the  proper  maintenance  or  discipline  of  such  State 
or  supervised  institution,”  the  Department  has  the  power  and  duty 
“to  direct”  those  “having  or  exercising  control,  government  or  man- 
agement ****  to  correct  such  objectionable  condition  in  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  specified  by  the  Department.” 

The  Department  interprets  the  power  and  duty  “to  direct”  in  an 
authoritative  sense.  Its  direction  is  mandatory  and  may  be  enforced 
by  all  the  means  of  control  which  the  Administrative  Code  places 
in  the  Department  and  the  Secretary  of  Welfare. 

The  Department  also  has  the  power  and  duty  “to  recommend  and 
bring  to  the  attention”  of  those  having  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitutions “such  standards  and  methods  as  may  be  helpful  in  the 
government  and  administration  of  such  institutions  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  inmates  therein.” 

In  regard  to  State  institutions,  the  powers  of  the  Department  are 
partly  administrative  and  partly  supervisory. 

The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  State  institutions  are  administrative 
Boards  within  the  Department  of  Welfare  having  “general  direction 
and  control  of  the  property  and  management”  of  the  institution, 
with  power  to  elect  the  superintendent  or  warden,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  to  “appoint  such  officers  and  employes  as 
may  be  necessary”  on  nomination  by  the  Superintendent,  and  “to 
fix  the  salaries  of  employes  in  conformity  with  the  standards  of  the 
Executive  Board”  which  consists  of  the  Governor  and  six  other 
heads  of  administrative  departments  designated  by  him. 

The  Department  has  the  power  “to  determine  the  capacity”  of 
State  institutions,  “the  type  of  persons  to  be  received”  and  “the 
districts  from  which  persons  may  be  received”  by  each  institution, 
“to  transfer  patients  or  inmates  from  one  institution  to  another,  to 
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require  the  submission  ****  of  any  contract  for  repairs,  alterations 
and  equipment”  with  the  right  “to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such 
contract,”  no  contract  being  valid,  without  “the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  Welfare.” 

The  Department  also  issues  requisitions  upon  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral for  the  payment  of  “monies  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  of  administering,  operat- 
ing, maintaining  and  developing  such  State  institutions.”  Further, 
the  “rules  and  regulations”  made  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
State  institutions  are  “subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare.” 

The  Department  has  “the  power  to  promote  the  organization  of 
county  councils  of  social  agencies  and  county  welfare  boards  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  coordinate  the  social  welfare  activities 
of  the  counties.” 

The  State  Welfare  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare,  ex  officio,  and  eight  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  the  power 
and  duty  “to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  on  such  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  bring  before  it  or  the  commission  may  require  the 
Secretary  to  bring  before  it:  to  have  general  supervision  over  the 
policies  of  the  Department,”  and  “to  approve  or  disapprove  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department.” 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  and  dis- 
charge the  functions  involved,  the  Department  has  been  organized 
into  the  following  bureaus  and  divisions: 

The  Bureau  of  Assistance 

The  Bureau  of  Corrections 

The  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health 

The  Division  of  Community  Work 

The  Division  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 

Serving  the  work  of  the  entire  Department,  there  is  the  Account- 
ing Division  and  Personnel;  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics; 
the  Division  of  Public  Relations,  Printing  and  Records;  and 
Library,  Filing  and  Mail. 

Within  the  Department,  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  is  set  up 
as  a departmental  board.  The  Council  consists  of  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  and  four  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  by  prefer- 
ence a blind  person,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
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CHAPTER  II 

BUREAU  OF  ASSISTANCE 


The  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  dependent,  indigent,  and 
handicapped  is  a normal  function  of  government. 

This  is  not  axiomatic,  but  the  progress  of  events  in  the  realm  of 
social  security  has  made  it  an  incontrovertible  fact  of  American  life. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  state  that  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years  this  concept  of  governmental  responsibility  has  come  to  full 
recognition. 

The  impetus  of  this  movement  began  with  human  concern  for 
neglected,  dependent,  and  handicapped  children.  Once  more  an 
ancient  prophecy  has  found  fulfillment — “A  little  child  shall  lead 
them” 

Two  tendencies  are  marked  in  the  evolution  of  public  opinion  on 
child  welfare. 

1.  An  enlarged  concept  of  the  child’s  nature  and  needs. 

A mere  subsistence — food  and  shelter — is  not  sufficient. 

Increased  knowledge  of  child  nurture  as  well  as  of  the 
factors  producing  delinquency  have  widened  the  concept  of 
child  welfare  to  cover  the  provision  of  those  conditions  that 
make  for  the  normal  development  of  the  child’s  entire  per- 
sonality conceived  as  an  organic  unit. 

2.  A renewed  emphasis  on  the  personality  function  of 
the  family,  and  its  primary  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
development  of  the  child. 

However  much  the  family  has  declined  in  some  of  its 
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institutional  features,  both  economic  and  protective,  there 
has  been  no  evidence  that  its  affectional  function  has 
diminished.  The  very  decline  of  family  status  has  thrown 
into  bold  relief  the  importance  of  the  family  as  a dominat- 
ing influence  in  the  creation  of  human  personalities  that  are 
whole  and  wholesome. 


MOTHERS’  ASSISTANCE 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  these  principles  became  clearer  and 
entered  the  focus  of  consciousness,  the  questions,  “What  is  best 
for  the  child,”  and  “How  can  behavior  anomalies  and  delinquency 
be  prevented?”  directed  attention  to  the  home. 

In  1911,  the  answer  was  crystallized  by  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Mothers’  Assistance  Act  in  the  United  States.  The  rapid  spread 
of  this  movement  revolutionized  the  care  of  dependent  children 
— a movement  which  will  cease  only  when  no  child  shall  be  without 
a home  “for  poverty  alone.” 

Mothers’  Assistance  in  this  Commonwealth  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

“Impersonalized  relief  and  personalized  service”  have  been  the 
two  aims  of  Mothers’  Assistance.  The  county  unit  of  administra- 
tion under  State  supervision  has  proved  an  effective  mechanism  for 
the  enlisting  of  volunteer  service  in  the  communities  and  counties 
through  the  medium  of  county  boards. 

No  mechanism  is,  however,  more  effective  than  those  who  oper- 
ate it. 

Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  county  Boards 
of  Trustees  to  secure  those  who  are  qualified  by  intelligence,  social 
insight,  and  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children. 

Inasmuch  as  the  county  boards  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
have  responsibility  also  for  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind,  and  Old 
Age  Assistance,  and  since  the  beneficiaries  include  both  men  and 
women,  consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  the  number  of 
board  members  to  nine,  and  specifying  that  at  least  three  should  be 
men. 

No  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  terms  of  service  of  board  mem- 
bers who  have  proved  to  be  satisfactory. 
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The  responsibilities  of  board  membership  are  so  great  and  vital 
to  the  Commonwealth’s  program  of  social  security,  that  only  ener- 
getic, alert,  and  high-minded  citizens  should  be  asked  to  serve  as 
trustees. 

Equally  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  staff 
of  supervisors  and  assistants  by  the  county  boards. 

Social  workers  on  the  staff,  trained  in  case  work,  will  be  of  in- 
valuable help  to  mothers  in  the  care  and  nurture  of  their  children 
and  in  the  establishment  of  better  parent-child  and  sibling  relation- 
ships and  in  the  principles  of  cooperative  living. 

The  State  must  be  something  more  than  the  purveyor  of  monies 
that  enable  the  widow  to  keep  her  children  at  home.  It  must  serve 
as  a surrogate  for  the  absent  father  and  provide  some  measure  of 
guidance,  direction  and  control. 

The  real  purpose  of  Mothers’  Assistance  is  Children’s  Assistance. 

Eight  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty  mothers  and  twenty-five 
thousand  and  eighty-five  children  are  now  receiving  assistance. 
There  are  virtually  as  many  mothers  and  children  on  the  waiting 
list  as  are  now  receiving  assistance. 

Under  the  amended  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Act  (Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  1936),  the  Commonwealth  will  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  Federal  funds  will  be 
granted  the  State  in  a sum  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  some 
measure  of  assistance  to  virtually  all  mothers  and  children  on  the 
waiting  list. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  the  Ten  Year  Program  should  be 
the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  make  adequate  provision  on 
a budget  plan  and  case  work  basis  for  all  dependent  children 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  present  law. 

But  we  must  not  stay  our  vision  at  this  point.  Eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  our  present  law  is  confined  to  two  groups  of  depen- 
dent children: 

1.  The  child  of  the  mother  who  is  a widow  and, 

2.  The  child  of  the  mother  whose  husband  is  “perma- 
nently confined  in  an  institution  for  the  insane.” 

These  do  not  constitute  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  equally  de- 
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serving  and  dependent  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are 
the  children  of  deserted  mothers,  of  divorced  and  separated  parents, 
of  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  are  physically  incapacitated  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  children  living  with  other  relatives  acting 
in  the  place  of  parents. 

All  of  these  come  within  the  parental  care  of  the  State,  and  make 
their  appeal  for  the  protection  and  security  of  home  life.  All  of 
them  are  provided  for  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

The  number  of  cases  and  children  who  would  become  eligible  for 
assistance  if  the  Pennsylvania  Act  were  amended  to  conform  with 
the  Federal  Act  will  need  careful  consideration  and  determination. 

Pennsylvania  must  not  fail  her  children!  In  all  provision  for 
normal,  healthy  children,  in  all  preventive  work  that  aims  to  fore- 
stall behavior  abnormalities,  mental  conflicts  and  diseases,  delin- 
quency and  crime,  the  first  requisite  is  the  provision  of  a home  for 
every  child. 

The  following  recommendation,  I regard  as  belonging  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  Welfare  Program. 

An  Amendment  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Act, 
extending  its  provisions  to  all  dependent  children  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 

Just  as  food  and  shelter  and  care  for  homeless  and  abandoned 
children  limited  the  work  of  child  welfare,  so  almshouses  and  pri- 
vate homes  for  the  aged  expressed  the  benevolent  sentiment  of  the 
last  generation.  New  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the 
plight  of  the  superannuated  by  our  changing  economic  order. 

In  1915  Arizona  passed  an  old  age  pension  law,  which  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court.  It  was  not  until 
1923,  twelve  years  after  Mothers’  Assistance  was  on  its  way,  that 
the  first  old  age  pension  law  was  passed.  In  the  next  decade  sev- 
enteen states  had  passed  mandatory  or  optional  old  age  pension 
laws. 

Children  have  always  enjoyed  the  sentiment  of  older  people, 
probably  because  our  own  lives  are  continued  in  theirs,  but  it  re- 
quired something  more  than  sentiment  to  awaken  the  social  con- 
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sciousness  to  the  needs  of  the  aged.  We  became  aware  that  the 
proportion  of  old  people  was  growing  in  our  population. 

In  the  half  century  since  1850,  the  percentage  of  aged  increased 
from  8.9  per  cent  to  15.4  per  cent.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase 
(one  hundred  thousand  each  year)  it  is  estimated  that  by  1950  it 
will  have  reached  23.6  per  cent. 

Secondly,  the  mechanization  of  industry  has  reduced  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  for  men  and  women  above  the  age  of  forty- 
five. 

As  of  April  first,  1936  there  were  39,277  men  and  women,  seventy 
years  of  age  and  above,  receiving  assistance  through  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act.  Seventy-four  thousand,  five  hundred  and  six  were 
on  the  waiting  list,  of  whom  55,000  were  conservatively  estimated 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance. 

That  every  aged  person,  sixty-five  years  and  above  should  receive 
assistance  is  the  goal  for  the  decade. 

The  new  Act,  No.  13,  Extraordinary  Session  of  1936,  provides 
that  on  December  31,  1939,  the  eligible  age  for  Old  Age  Assistance 
be  reduced  from  seventy  to  sixty-five  years. 

This  Act  conforms  Pennsylvania’s  law  to  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  residence  and  citizenship  requirements;  in  the  pro- 
vision of  procedure  for  appeals  from  decisions  of  local  boards,  and 
in  the  equalization  of  the  maximum  grant  allowable  to  individual 
beneficiaries  whether  living  in  the  same  household  or  otherwise. 

The  matching  of  State  funds  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board 
will  make  provision  for  every  eligible  aged  person  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  objective  of  the  Ten  Year  Program  will  have  been 
reached. 

What  the  future  holds  in  the  way  of  old  age  insurance  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Old  Age  Benefit  title  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict.  It  is  in  this  direction,  however, 
that  further  progress  in  the  care  of  the  aged  is  to  be  expected. 

PENSION  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Pennsylvania  prides  itself  on  having  one  of  the  most  liberal  pen- 
sion acts  for  the  blind  in  the  Nation.  Any  blind  person,  eligible 
under  the  stipulations  of  the  Act,  whether  a citizen  or  not,  may  re- 
ceive a grant  of  $30  a month. 
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The  Act  was  signed  by  Governor  Earle,  July  9,  1935,  and  as  a re- 
sult 7706  blind  persons  are  now  receiving  grants,  and  1616  are  on 
the  waiting  list. 

Pennsylvania’s  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  Act,  passed  in  1935, 
conforms  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
having  been  framed  while  the  Federal  Act  was  pending  and  with  its 
provisions  in  mind.  Federal  grants  are  now  being  made  to  the 
State.  The  amounts  to  be  received,  added  to  the  State  appropria- 
tions already  made,  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  pensions  for  all 
those  on  the  waiting  list  in  addition  to  those  now  receiving  aid. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  by  this  Division  will  require  close 
cooperation  with  the  Council  for  the  Blind.  In  the  compilation  and 
classification  of  the  medical  details  of  the  eye,  the  Division  may 
render  valuable  assistance  to  the  Council  in  its  work  of  arranging 
for  treatment  and  operation  for  applicants  for  grants  when  and  as 
indicated,  and  for  measures  to  prevent  blindness  in  other  members 
of  the  family.  i 1 
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CHAPTER  III 

BUREAU  OF  CORRECTIONS 

1.  The  Penal  and  Correctional  System — Manage- 
ment. 

The  State-owned  penal  and  correctional  institutions  are: 

Capacity 


Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia 944 

New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Graterford 2000 

Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh 1140 

New  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Rockview 750 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  Huntingdon 998 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  Muncy 243 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza 625 


The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  and  the  Western  State  Peniten- 
tiary are  maximum  security  institutions.  The  New  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  is  a medium  security  institution.  The  New  Western 
State  Penitentiary  is  a minimum  security  institution.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  has  the  features  of  all  three  types, 
maximum,  medium,  and  minimum.  The  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Women  and  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  children  are 
cottage-type  institutions. 

The  management  of  these  institutions  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  has  “direction  and  control  of  the  property 
and  management”  of  the  institution.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  it  appoints  the  warden  or  superintendent  “who  shall, 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Board,  administer  the  institution 
in  all  its  departments.”  Subordinate  employees  are  nominated  by 
the  warden  or  superintendent  and  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
Board  fixes  salaries  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Execu- 
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tive  Board.  The  penitentiary  Boards  recommend  prisoners  for 
parole  to  the  State  Board  of  Pardons.  The  Industrial  School 
Boards  have  the  power  of  release  on  parole. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  exercises  supervisory  or  adminis- 
trative powers  through  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  The  Secretary  of  Welfare  appoints  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  De- 
partment in  supervision  or  administration  have  been  defined  in 
chapter  one.  Authority  moves  in  “military  line”  from  the  Governor 
to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Correc- 
tions, to  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  to  the  wardens  and  superintend- 
ents. The  Department  of  Welfare  has  complete  administrative 
power  over  prison  industries. 

The  management  of  penal  institutions  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  security  of  society,  while  at  the  same  time  so  remote 
from  the  thoughtful  interest  and  consideration  of  the  average 
citizen,  that  a more  consistent  administrative  system  should  be 
devised.  The  effectiveness  of  the  present  system  depends  largely 
on  the  existence  of  cooperation  between  the  Department  and  ad- 
ministrative Boards  of  Trustees  in  the  Department.  On  the  other 
hand,  centralized  control  of  prison  industries  has  made  for  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

The  way  is  open  for  a development  and  enlargement  of  prison 
labor  in  a comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan  for  all  State  penal 
institutions  as  it  is  not  for  other  aspects  of  the  penal  system.  The 
development  of  prison  industries  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  point 
where  there  are  no  idle  prisoners  depends  only  on  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts to  State  institutions.  The  authority  of  the  Department  to 
formulate  and  carry  through  a progressive  program  is  unques- 
tioned. A clear-cut  line  of  authority  that  is  mandatory  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  prisoners  is  needed. 

The  basic  need  and  first  objective  of  the  State  penal 
program  is  centralized  control  of  State-owned  penal  insti- 
tutions, and  direction  by  a single  executive. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  only  four  states  with  large  penal  institu- 
tions that  clings  to  the  out-moded  and  inefficient  system  of  admin- 
istration by  local  boards  of  trustees.  Such  boards  appointed  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  institution,  are  often  lacking 
in  a State-wide  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  penal  problem. 
However  high-minded  and  painstaking,  they  may  not  be  expected 
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to  possess  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  administration  of  a 
penal  or  correctional  institution.  The  most  forward-looking  pro- 
gram is  likely  to  be  disrupted  and  thrown  into  discard  by  an  elec- 
tion and  change  of  Board  personnel. 

A second  weakness  under  the  present  decentralized  sys- 
tem is  the  difficulty  of  securing  a uniform  program  of 
rehabilitation. 

Within  certain  limits  which  allow  for  adaptation  to  individual 
institutions,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a program  of  training  and 
treatment  of  individuals  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State 
should  be  a unit  in  its  objectives  and  methods  of  procedure. 

At  present  there  is  no  consistent  form  of  classification  procedure, 
or  organization,  or  administration;  no  unity  of  vocational  and  edu- 
cational methods;  no  clearly  defined  and  well-understood  system 
of  parole-planning  in  our  penal  institutions. 

Conferences  may  be  held  and  plans  formulated,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  that  they  will  be  executed.  The  plan  may  be  nullified  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  an  individual  warden  or  superintendent  and 
his  Board  of  Trustees. 

Each  institution  does  that  which  is  right  in  its  own  eyes.  De- 
velopment is  uneven.  One  institution  may  forge  ahead — another 
lag  behind. 

The  second  objective  of  the  Ten-Year  Program  is  the 
coordination  of  all  the  county  and  State  penal  institutions 
in  a single  unified  system. 

Regional  farm  colonies  should  displace  the  antiquated 
system  of  county  jails.  Voluntary  cooperation  of  counties 
in  the  establishment  of  county  jails,  as  permitted  by  law, 
has  been  a failure. 

Supervision  and  inspection  with  recommendations  shelved  by 
County  Commissioners  from  year  to  year  lead  nowhere. 

A well-integrated  penal  system  with  a unified  program  of  classi- 
fication and  rehabilitation  demands  centralization  of  direction  and 
control  of  the  entire  prison  population  of  the  State. 

The  third  objective  of  the  Ten-Year  Program  is  the 
establishment  of  two  or  more  adequately  staffed  Diagnostic 
Depots  or  Classification  Boards.  To  these  Depots  should  be 
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sent  all  individuals  convicted  of  crime  in  the  State  for 
study  and  observation. 

The  Classification  Board,  consisting  of  a psychologist,  psychia- 
trist, physician,  social  case  worker  or  sociologist,  after  a period 
of  investigation  and  study,  should  make  recommendation  for  the 
placement  of  the  individual  prisoner  in  an  institution  best  suited 
to  his  needs  and  problems.  Classification  within  the  institution 
would  still  have  important  functions  to  discharge. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  now  has  power  to  transfer 
prisoners  from  one  institution  to  another. 

The  present  method  of  transfer  is  cumbrous,  uneconom- 
ical, and  inefficient. 

The  time  to  decide  upon  the  type  of  training  needed  by 
an  individual  is  before  his  assignment  to  an  institution. 

The  program  of  rehabilitation  should  start  immediately 
on  commitment  and  not  be  broken  by  shifts  some  months 
later.  Such  transfers  are  usually  followed  by  difficult 
periods  of  readjustment  and  frequent  requests  for  re- 
transfer. 

Classification  and  segregation  of  prisoners — young  from  old, 
first  offender  from  recidivist,  feebleminded  and  criminally  insane, 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  normals,  will  not  become  effective 
until  classification  precedes  assignment  to  an  institution. 

Within  a month  after  sentence — the  length  of  the  ordinary 
quarantine  period — each  individual  could  be  assigned  to  that  spe- 
cialized institution  which  is  adapted  to  his  treatment  or  training 
needs.  Intimately  connected  with  this  objective,  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  is  the  extension  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  fourth  objective  is  a State-wide  study  of  the 
specialized  institutions  necessary  for  the  proper  execution 
of  the  classification  program  outlined  in  the  third  ob- 
jective. This  study  should  include  the  availability  of  the 
present  penal  institutions  for  specific  purposes. 

What  is  needed  is  a comprehensive  plan  in  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  penal  system.  The  haphazard  methods  em- 
ployed thus  far  have  resulted  in  wasteful  expenditure  of 
taxpayers’  money,  and  in  construction  ill-adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation,  and  scarcely  in  line  with  modern 
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penological  principles.  The  problem  should  be  viewed 
from  a State-wide  point  of  view  and  not  from  a local  or 
sectional  angle. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  institution  for  youthful  first  offenders, 
none  for  defective  delinquents,  and  inadequate  provision  for  the 
criminally  insane.  This,  alone,  should  be  convincing  proof  of  the 
lack  of  foresight  and  intelligent  planning  that  has  characterized 
Pennsylvania  penal  affairs  and  should  halt  any  ill-advised  patch- 
work  until  the  situation  is  thoroughly  explored  and  a comprehen- 
sive program  adopted. 


2.  The  Penal  and  Correctional  System — Adminis- 
tration. 

The  philosophy  lying  behind  the  treatment  and  training  govern- 
ing our  state  penal  institutions  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
terms : 


1.  The  primary  purpose  in  punishment,  through  the 
commitment  of  offenders  to  restraint  in  a penitentiary  or 
training  school,  is  the  safeguarding  of  society.  Nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  obscure  this  basic  principle. 

A sentimentalism  that  thinks  only  of  the  individual 
offender  and  forgets  law-abiding  men,  women  and  children, 
their  protection  and  security,  is  dangerous  and  will  prove 
disastrous.  Penal  institutions  are  punishment  institutions. 

2.  This  “punishment”  must  be  constructive  and  deter- 
rent. Prisoners  are  incarcerated  “as  punishment,  not  for 
punishment.” 

The  security  and  safety  of  society  demands  their  re- 
habilitation since  most  of  them  will  return  to  society.  A 
small  army  enters  and  another  one  leaves  our  prisons  each 
year.  That  they  should  return  embittered,  resentful,  re- 
bellious through  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  is  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  their  period  of  restraint,  and  consti- 
tutes a further  menace  to  Society. 
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Rehabilitation  is  a word  to  conjure  with.  “To  make  fit” 
the  unfit,  to  clothe  him  with  a right  frame  of  mind,  to 
give  him  a new  “habit”  so  that  the  inner  change  shall  be 
reflected  in  outward  appearance  and  conduct,  to  create  a 
new  capacity  to  think  and  feel  and  do  in  an  acceptable 
fashion — it  is  all  this. 

The  procedure  lies  along  the  lines  of  every  activity  in 
every  situation  in  which  the  individual  lives  out  his  life 
in  prison — educational,  recreational,  social,  and  religious. 
Treatment  shall  be  firm,  not  harsh;  strong,  not  brutal; 
kind,  not  indulgent.  It  all  shall  be  directed  toward  prepa- 
ration for  the  prisoner’s  release.  What  society  demands  is 
that  he  should  be  made  fit  for  a life  of  freedom. 

The  Classification  Clinic — really  an  individualization  clinic — is 
the  focus  for  all  training  and  treatment.  To  increase  its  usefulness, 
and  to  extend  its  activities  is  the  immediate  aim  of  penal  adminis- 
tration in  this  Commonwealth. 

All  that  touches  the  life  of  the  prisoner — his  diet,  his  housing, 
his  work,  his  play,  his  health  of  mind  and  body,  his  relationships 
inside  the  institution,  as  well  as  with  those  back  home,  his  re- 
warding and  his  punishment — all  these  activities  shall  be  brought 
under  the  direction  of  competent  and  scientifically  trained  clinic 
members.  These  men  must  attend  him  step  by  step  through  the 
entire  educational  treatment,  with  sympathy  and  understanding, 
not  sharing  his  mood,  but  interpreting  and  guiding. 

Classification,  continuous  and  flexible,  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
penal  program. 

The  Ten  Point  Program  for  the  next  decade  is  as  follows: 

1.  A rigidly  maintained  quarantine  for  a thirty-day 
period  for  hygienic  and  health  reasons,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  intensive  study  and  observation  of  the  new  admissions 
by  the  Classification  Clinic. 

2.  The  formulation  of  a program  of  training  and  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  examinations  of  the  Clinic  staff. 

3.  Frequent  written  reports  from  the  instructors  and 
officers  as  to  the  individual’s  progress  in  adjustment,  as 
well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  skills. 

4.  Re-classification  at  the  end  of  every  six  months  dur- 
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ing  the  entire  period  of  restraint  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
view and  marking  the  progress  of  the  individual  in  self- 
control  and  cooperative  living. 

5.  A persistent  and  patient  follow-up  of  the  individual 
from  day  to  day  that  problems  may  be  *. met  as  they  arise 
and  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  force  and  energy. 

6.  An  educational  program  that  challenges  the  individ- 
ual’s interest  with  work  for  every  man  that  will  give  him 
the  sense  of  achievement  and  of  his  own  value  as  a creative 
agent. 

7.  Cooperation  with  private  social  agencies  in  social 
therapeutic  treatment  of  the  home  from  which  the  indi- 
vidual comes  and  to  which  he  will  return. 

8.  The  enlistment  of  all  community  resources  in  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  employment  and  sponsorship  for  each 
individual  when  he  is  judged  ready  to  return  to  society. 

9.  Insistence  on  scientific  training  and  experience,  as 
well  as  personality  qualifications  for  all  members  of  the 
Clinic  staff,  all  academic  and  trade  instructors,  as  well  as 
provision  for  the  training  of  all  guards  and  officers  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  program. 

10.  The  increase  of  the  professional  staff  to  a member- 
ship where  thorough  and  intensive  scientific  work  can  be 
done  without  hurry  and  confusion. 


PRISON  INDUSTRIES 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  famous  “Pennsylvania  system”  of  “soli- 
tary confinement  mitigated  by  labor,”  established  at  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  in  1829,  to  modern  prison  industries.  According 
to  this  “system”  which  all  the  world  came  to  view,  every  “prisoner 
was  provided  with  a separate  cell  of  ample  dimensions  and  with 
sufficient  light,  communicating  also  with  a separate  cell  for  exer- 
cise.” The  cell  was  the  work  shop. 

Forty  years  passed  before,  in  1869,  an  act  of  General  Assembly 
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permitted  the  congregate  system  “for  the  separate  purposes  of 
labor,  learning,  and  religious  services”  at  the  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiary. Two  generations  and  more  passed  before  the  Prison  Labor 
Commission  was  created  in  1915  to  determine  the  kind  of  industries 
and  their  location  as  well  as  to  have  charge  of  the  sale  of  products 
of  the  shops. 

In  1921,  Prison  Industries  was  set  up  as  a division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  The  Department  has  the  power  and  duty 
“to  establish,  maintain  and  carry  on  industries  in  * * * the  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  of  this  Commonwealth  * * * in  which 
industries  * * * all  persons  * * * who  are  physically  capable  of 
labor  shall  be  employed.” 

It  has  the  power  “to  determine  the  amount,  kind  and  character 
of  the  machinery  to  be  erected  * * * and  the  industries  to  be 
carried  on  therein,  * * * to  contract  to  sell  or  sell  the  articles 
manufactured  or  produced”  * * * to  departments  of  government, 
agencies,  institutions  “receiving  aid  from  the  Commonwealth”  or 
“to  any  institution  receiving  aid  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  State.”  This  is  the  so-called  States- 
Use  System. 

Prison  Industries  in  Pennsylvania  are  self-supporting.  They  are 
maintained  in  hygienic,  modern,  well-equipped  workshops.  They 
consist  of  small  diversified  industries. 

A per  diem  wage,  which  is  no  case  in  “less  than  ten  cents  for 
each  day  of  labor  actually  performed”  is  paid  to  the  inmate. 
“Three-fourths  of  the  wages  payable  to  an  inmate  or  the  entire 
amount  if  the  inmate  wishes”  may  be  used  for  the  “relief  of  any 
person  or  persons  dependent  upon  such  inmate.”  Any  balance  is 
paid  to  him  upon  his  release. 

The  proceeds  from  all  sales  of  manufactured  products  are  paid 
into  the  Manufacturing  Fund  and  are  used  for  “the  purchase  of 
machinery,  equipment  and  material  required  or  used  in  carrying 
on  the  industries,”  the  salaries  of  all  civilian  employees  and  the 
wages  for  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  The  Department  has  full  ad- 
ministrative control  over  prison  industries  including  all  mainte- 
nance work  and  agricultural  labor  at  the  institutions. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  the  set-up  is  ideal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  administration.  Equally  advantageous  is  it 
from  the  tax  payers’  point  of  view.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners 
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pays  for  the  machinery,  the  equipment,  the  salaries  of  the  civilian 
employees  and  instructors. 

The  difficulties  of  administration  of  prison  industries  are  scarce- 
ly recognized  by  the  public.  Large  scale  production  is  impossible. 
Small  and  diversified  industries  require  increased  capital  outlay 
and  an  increased  supervisory  force. 

Training  of  inmates  must  proceed  over  a protracted  period  be- 
fore they  are  valuable  for  productive  purposes.  The  number  of 
industries  suitable  either  for  training  or  operation  in  prisons  is 
decidedly  limited.  There  is  a constant  turnover  of  labor  due  to 
pardons  and  releases.  The  flow  of  production  is  necessarily  irregu- 
lar. Add  to  all  this  the  sales  resistance  to  prison-made  goods,  and 
the  lack  of  standardization  of  commodities  used  by  availably 
markets,  and  the  wonder  is  that  prison  industries  are  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  justification  for  prison  industries  lies  in  their  rehabilitative 
value.  “Thou  shalt  labor”  is  a divine  injunction  as  old  as  Sinai 
and  the  Decalog. 

Unemployment  is  the  breeding  ground  of  crime,  riot  and  social 
rebellion  inside  prison  walls  as  well  as  outside. 

Idleness  is  degenerating  in  its  effects  on  personality  and  de- 
vastating in  its  results  on  the  social  order. 

Work,  interesting  and  challenging,  is  good  mental  hygiene. 

Humanitarian  concern  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  is 
buttressed  by  demands  for  the  stability  of  the  social  structure. 

In  free  life,  idleness  is  disastrous  enough.  Federal  and  State 
governments  are  at  this  moment  bending  every  energy  to  reducing 
the  number  of  actual  and  potential  relief  recipients  by  the  pro- 
vision of  employment  as  regular  as  possible. 

The  argument  for  employment  of  prisoners  receives  additional 
force  from  the  fact  of  incarceration.  Living  behind  the  gray  wall 
of  prisons  with  nothing  to  engage  their  attention  and  challenge 
their  efforts,  they  emerge  from  prison  as  unfitted  for  the  work-a- 
day  world  as  a man  shut  for  long  in  darkness  is  for  bearing  the 
fair  light  of  day.  Society  has  taught  him  the  “easy  way”  under  the 
guise  of  punishment. 

Part-time  employment  is  better  than  none.  But  here  again,  the 
psychological  effects  are  ruinous.  Rehabilitation  depends  on  learn- 
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ing  habits  of  industry,  the  development  of  creative  activity,  the 
production  of  something  worthwhile  that  is  a concrete  expression 
of  the  worker’s  personality.  No  work,  or  part-time  work  bring 
up  at  the  same  point. 

Habits  of  shiftlessness  and  economic  irresponsibility  already 
established  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  prisoners  are  deeply  in- 
grained and  hardened.  By  such  a limited  work  program,  recidivists 
are  created,  the  bill  for  crime  enormously  increased,  and  person- 
ality resources  wasted. 

Rehabilitation  depends  upon  work,  on  suiting  the  work  to  the 
worker  and  the  worker  to  the  work.  Men  may  be  helped  to  under- 
stand themselves  and  their  needs  by  interviews  and  treatments. 
There  is  no  discount  on  this  aspect  of  the  prison  program.  How- 
ever, in  the  last  analysis,  a man  “finds  himself”  in  his  work  or  not 
at  all. 

After  fifteen  years  of  operation  of  prison  industries,  against  the 
pressure  of  difficulties  and  resistance  to  prison-made  goods,  the 
Department  can  report  that  one  out  of  seven  prisoners,  or  15  per 
cent,  is  employed  in  specific  industries.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  other  six  are  idle.  Probably  three  out  of  every  hundred  at  any 
statistical  moment  are  sick,  disabled  or  unable  to  work. 

Vocational  training  in  the  industrial  schools,  maintenance  work 
and  agricultural  labor  engage  more  than  half  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation, but  these  activities  are  over-manned  to  distribute  employ- 
ment among  as  large  a number  as  possible.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  30  per  cent  of  those  available  for  productive  work  are  at 
present  receiving  vocational  training  or  rehabilitative  work. 
About  12  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  is  definitely  idle. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  prison  industries  is  the  prejudice 
against  prison-made  goods  due  to  the  questionable  practices 
under  which  they  have  been  produced  and  sold  in  the  past.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  opposition  of  free  labor  and  manufacturers  has 
been  modified  as  it  has  become  clear  that  prison  industries  are 
carried  on  not  for  profit  or  the  exploitation  of  prisoners,  but  for 
rehabilitative  purposes. 

Interstate  shipments  and  sales,  however,  have  been  drastically 
curtailed  by  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1929, 
which  became  effective  in  1934. 

This  act  divests  prison-made  commodities  of  their  interstate 
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character  upon  arrival  in  the  state  of  their  destination,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  state  may  regulate  their  sale  as  it  would  commodi- 
ties made  within  the  state.  Several  states  have  already  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  within  their  borders  of  commodities 
made  in  prisons  by  other  states.  Trade  unions  and  trade  associa- 
tions are  demanding  similar  laws  elsewhere. 

The  result  is  a steadily  decreasing  market  for  such  commodities 
and  a steadily  decreasing  scope  for  prison  labor.  The  problems 
created  by  this  law,  with  the  resulting  increase  in  idleness  among 
prisoners,  has  led  President  Roosevelt  to  set  up  the  Prison  In- 
dustries Reorganization  Administration.  Meanwhile,  the  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  with  the  reductions  in  interstate  shipments 
and  sales,  places  new  emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  departments, 
institutions  and  agencies,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  tax 
monies,  within  the  State,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  prison  indus- 
tries to  reduce  the  increasing  menace  of  idle  prisoners. 

At  present,  prison  industries  in  Pennsylvania  supply  only  2/2 
per  cent  of  the  potential  market  available  for  the  commodities  they 
are  able  to  produce.  Ten  per  cent  would  furnish  rehabilitative 
work  to  all  idle  prisoners. 

In  two  neighboring  states,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  law 
requires  that  state  departments,  agencies,  and  institutions  pur- 
chase prison-made  goods.  In  Pennsylvania,  a similar  law  was 
enacted  in  1931  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  because  of  a legal  technicality. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  prison  industries  will  not  reach  their 
goal  unless  such  legislative  action  is  taken.  Confirming  this  con- 
clusion is  the  fact  that,  even  with  an  efficient  sales  force,  the  pur- 
chase of  prison-made  goods  by  tax-supported  institutions  and 
agencies  keeps  the  prison  industries  operating  to  only  60  per  cent 
of  capacity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  formation  of  a unified  program  of  vocational  and 
industrial  training  integrated  with  academic  education  in 
related  subjects  for  all  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 
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2.  The  selection  and  installation  of  prison  industries 
suited  to  the  specific  prison  populations  for  which  they  are 
intended,  and  adjusted  to  the  industrial  trends  of  the  lo- 
calities where  they  are  to  be  located  as  well  as  to  the 
potential  markets  for  the  commodities  produced. 

3.  An  educational  program  explaining  the  purposes  of 
prison  industries  and  their  indispensable  character  as  the 
core  of  the  rehabilitative  process. 

4.  The  enactment  of  a law  by  the  General  Assembly 
making  it  mandatory  for  State  departments,  agencies  and 
institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  tax  monies  to 
make  purchases  of  goods  manufactured  by  prison  indus- 
tries so  that  all  able-bodied  prisoners  may  have  rehabilita- 
tive work. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BUREAU  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  coordinate  the  advisory 
and  supervisory  functions  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  refer- 
ence to  the  29  State-owned  institutions  as  they  relate  to  the  prob- 
lems of  maintenance  and  operation.  Its  services  are  extended  also 
to  State-aided  hospitals,  county  homes  and  prisons,  municipal  lock- 
ups, and  agencies  caring  for  children  and  aged. 

The  Bureau  seeks  to  develop  and  carry  out  such  policies  of  pro- 
cedure and  institutional  service  as  will  enable  the  institutions  to 
meet  efficiently  their  responsibilities  to  those  committed  to  their 
care. 

Definite  objectives  are  developed  as  to  architecture,  general  main- 
tenance of  buildings;  adequate  service  in  heat,  water,  light,  sewage, 
refrigeration,  protection  from  fire;  food  planning,  purchase,  prep- 
aration and  processing,  serving;  housekeeping  procedure  in  clean- 
ing, handling  of  supplies,  clothing,  records;  nursing  service,  schools; 
attendant  service  and  training;  general  hospital  administration; 
laundry  planning,  service,  supplies;  most  advantageous  use  of  acre- 
age; the  efficient  planning  and  management  of  dairy,  hennery,  pig- 
gery, truck  gardens,  woodlots,  orchards,  farm  crops  and  pastures; 
roads,  fences,  grounds,  shrubbery,  and  trees. 

At  present,  the  Bureau,  in  attempting  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities for  this  extensive  and  detailed  program,  includes  the  serv- 
ices of  a Consulting  Nurse,  Consulting  Dietician,  Consulting  Archi- 
tect, Consulting  Engineer  and  Agriculturist. 

The  development  of  the  activities  and  services  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  next  ten  years  calls  for  the  following  increases  in  personnel: 
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1.  The  Consulting  Architect  should  have  the  assistance 
of  at  least  two  draftsmen. 

2.  The  Agriculturist  should  be  assisted  by  a veterinarian. 

The  veterinarian  should  take  care  of  all  routine  testing  of 
livestock  for  tuberculosis,  Bang’s  disease,  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  hog  cholera,  and  chicken  pox.  Veterinarian 
services  at  the  institutions  could  then  be  limited  to  emer- 
gency calls. 

3.  The  engineering  services  should  be  developed  to  in- 
clude, at  least,  three  men.  The  engineer  in  charge  should 
be  one  with  mechanical  or  industrial  engineering  training  or 
experience,  while  the  assistants  should  be  specialists  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  fuel  and  heating  respectively. 

By  prompt  and  understanding  consideration  of  requests  or  prob- 
lems presented  by  institution  administrators,  and  activity  heads,  the 
Bureau,  through  its  specialized  services,  seeks  to  aid  the  institu- 
tions toward  efficient  and  economical  administration. 

The  problem  of  treatment  of  patients  or  inmates  in  mental  hos- 
pitals, medical  and  surgical  hospitals,  feebleminded  and  epileptic 
institutions,  and  penal  and  correctional  institutions  includes  sanita- 
tion, adequate  housing,  the  production  and  preparation  of  proper 
food,  as  well  as  scientific  nursing.  Without  these,  the  most  intelli- 
gent medical,  psychological  and  social  services  are  limited  in  value. 

The  work  of  the  Department  is,  therefore,  basic  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  care,  treatment  and  training  which  the  State  has  prepared 
for  its  wards.  The  engineer,  the  agriculturist,  the  dietician,  and 
nurse  in  their  respective  spheres  are  essential  co-workers  of  admin- 
istrators, physicians,  psychologists  and  social  workers. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  services  of  the  Department, 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  contribution  which  this 
Bureau  makes  not  only  to  efficiency  and  economy,  but  to  the  well- 
being, happiness  and  rehabilitation  of  those  who  are  within  the  gates 
of  the  State’s  institutions. 

Cordial  and  enlightened  relationships  between  the  institutional 
administrators  and  activity  heads  and  the  Bureau  specialists  should 
be  cultivated  by  conferences  with  the  Bureau’s  representatives.  In- 
stitutional dietitians,  engineers,  farm  managers,  directors  of  nurs- 
ing would  profit  greatly  by  yearly  conferences  and  discussions  of 
common  problems. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Section  2313  of  the  Administrative  Code  of  1935  states  that  “The 
Department  of  Welfare  shall  have  the  power  and  its  duty  shall  be: 
To  administer  and  enforce  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  relative 
to  the  prevention  of  mental  diseases,  mental  defects,  epilepsy,  and 
inebriety,  the  admission  and  commitment  of  mental  patients  to  hos- 
pitals for  mental  diseases  and  institutions  for  mental  defectives  and 
epilepsy,  and  transfer,  discharge,  escape,  interstate  rendition  and 
deportation  of  mental  patients.” 

This  responsibility  the  Department  discharges  for  the  three 
classes  of  patients,  the  mentally  ill,  mentally  defective,  and  epilep- 
tic through  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health. 


THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

More  than  60,000  individuals,  present  or  future  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth,  now  apparently  well,  will  require  care  and  treat- 
ment in  mental  hospitals  during  the  next  decade. 

At  the  rate  of  increase  of  hospital  population  during  the  past  ten 
years,  additional  accommodations  and  facilities  will  be  required  for 
more  than  17,000  patients. 

When  the  decade  closes  48,600  will  be  under  care  and  treatment 
in  mental  hospitals,  provided  they  can  be  accommodated,  and  7,500 
will  be  on  furlough  or  parole. 
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This  will  happen  provided  that  the  rate  of  increase  prevailing  ovei 
the  last  ten  years  shall  continue.  In  the  decade  just  closing,  the  in- 
crease in  patient  population  in  mental  hospitals  and  on  parole  has 
been  approximately  46  per  cent.  The  alarmist  will  immediately  talk 
about  the  rising  tide  of  insanity. 

The  facts  are  open  to  another  interpretation.  They  represent  not 
the  increase  of  insanity,  but  the  increase  in  hospitalization  of  the 
mentally  ill  which  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  past  quarter  of  a century  has  witnessed  a marked  progress  in 
psychiatric  diagnosis  and  treatment  facilities.  A changed  vocabulary 
represents  something  more  than  a toning  down  of  terms  such  as 
“insanity”  and  “asylum.”  Changed  conceptions  of  and  new  attitudes 
toward  mental  diseases  in  general,  and  hospitalization  in  particular, 
with  greater  confidence  in  psychiatry  as  a science,  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  increased  demand  for  hospitalization. 

Another  factor  in  the  situation  has  lent  force  to  the  movement. 
Increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  education  of 
public  school  teachers  in  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene,  and  the 
nature  of  personality  deviations  have  led  to  an  earlier  detection  and 
treatment  of  mental  deviates  through  mental  health  clinics  and 
hospitals.  The  emphasis  which  the  law  placed  upon  prevention  is 
receiving  concrete  expression. 

One  fact  points  strongly  in  this  direction.  In  the  past  ten  years 
there  has  been  a 20  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  admissions 
to  State-owned  hospitals  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for 
observation  and  treatment.  The  organization  of  mental  health 
clinics  near  the  State-owned  mental  hospitals  has  proved  an  effi- 
cient method  for  the  prevention  by  early  treatment  of  incipient 
mental  disorders. 

Confronting  this  demand  for  increased  hospitalization  for  obser- 
vation and  treatment  is  the  crowded  condition  of  the  State-owned 
hospitals.  On  March  31,  1936,  there  was  an  excess  beyond  comfort- 
able capacity  of  1576  patients  in  these  hospitals.  The  annual  net 
increase  for  the  decade  has  been  434  patients. 

In  the  State-owned,  State-aided  and  county  hospitals  the  net  in- 
crease has  been  920  patients. 

No  appropriations  for  development  of  the  State’s  mental  hospitals 
have  been  made  since  1931.  The  appropriation  of  1931  of  $10,000,- 
000  was  rescinded  by  the  1932  General  Assembly,  due  to  the  urgency 
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of  relief  measures  and  a reluctance  to  increase  taxes  during  the 
depth  of  the  depression. 

With  recovery,  the  State  must,  in  the  decade  ahead,  at  least  re- 
cover lost  ground. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  present  situation  should  not  be  reme- 
died as  soon  as  possible.  Nervous  and  mental  diseases  constitute 
a social  menace,  than  which  there  is  none  greater. 

Physical  suffering  makes  a direct  appeal  to  human  sympathy.  The 
agonies  of  the  mentally  ill,  while  insight  remains,  are  beyond  de- 
scription. Their  treatment  and  cure  is  usually  protracted.  Forty- 
seven  and  eight  tenths  per  cent,  nearly  half  of  the  patient  popula- 
tion of  the  State-owned  mental  hospitals  have  been  hospitalized  for 
five  years  and  more. 

How  much  their  recovery  has  been  retarded  by  over-crowding 
and  inadequate  facilities  can  not  be  estimated.  That  their  pro- 
tracted hospitalization  has  obscured  their  sufferings  from  the  pub- 
lic eye,  has  not  lessened  their  claim  on  the  State  for  adequate  and 
humane  treatment. 

To  care  for  the  present  excess  of  patients  beyond  comfortable 
capacity  and  an  increase  of  population  based  on  the  average  in- 
crease for  the  past  ten  years  will  require  hospital  facilities  for  an 
additional  6000  patients.  This  should  be  the  minimum  requirement 
for  the  Ten  Year  Program. 

To  meet  the  maximum  requirements,  the  Bureau  faces  the  next 
ten  years  with  confidence  that  its  preventive  work  will  result  in 
a diminishing  rate  of  increase  for  hospitalization.  This  confidence 
is  strengthened  by  two  factors  that  are  already  proving  effective 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

(1)  The  increased  use  of  furlough  for  the  mentally  ill. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  number  on  furlough  has  increased 
more  than  80  per  cent.  More  than  4000  patients  are  on  pa- 
role from  the  State-owned,  county,  and  private  hospitals. 

(2)  Boarding-out  or  family  care  was  made  possible  by 
the  Boarding-out  Amendment  to  the  Mental  Health  Act, 
passed  in  1935.  Under  this  Act,  it  is  possible  to  parole  pa- 
tients to  other  than  their  own  homes. 

Belgium  in  1930  cared  for  about  3000  patients  in  this 
manner,  while  still  remaining  under  State  supervision. 
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In  the  employment  of  this  plan,  the  Bureau  will  pro- 
ceed carefully,  the  guiding  motive  being  the  protection  of 
society  through  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

A by-product  of  the  plan  will  be  a reduction  in  the 
capital  outlay  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 


THE  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE 

The  early  history  of  the  training  of  the  capacities  of  those  who 
are  congenitally  weak  mentally  reads  like  a romance  of  high 
idealism. 

Great  names  are  starred — notably  Seguin  in  France  and  Howe 
in  America.  A century  and  more  has  passed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  institution  for  the  training  of  the  feebleminded, — 
the  Bicetre  in  Paris,  1828. 

The  work  of  the  mighty  Seguin  “Apostle  of  the  Idiots”  inspired 
the  establishment  in  1848  of  America’s  first  institution  in  Boston 
now  known  as  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School. 

New  York  followed  quickly  in  1851,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1852 
established  a private  institution  in  Germantown. 

In  1854,  the  State  appropriated  $10,000  to  this  school,  which 
since  1859  has  been  located  at  Elwyn. 

The  present  situation  reads  like  a tragedy. 

Pennsylvania  maintains  three  schools  for  the  training  of  the 
mentally  defective.  Polk  established  in  1893,  and  Pennhurst 
founded  in  1903,  have  a combined  capacity  of  4378. 

Laurelton  State  Village,  with  a capacity  of  656,  cares  for  feeble- 
minded women  of  child-bearing  age. 

Including  Elwyn,  the  State  is  equipped  to  give  training  to  less 
than  7000  mental  defectives. 

The  present  situation  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts : 
Pennhurst  and  Laurelton  are  filled  to  capacity. 

Polkhas  a population  that  is  10  per  cent  beyond  capacity. 
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There  are  2670  on  the  waiting  list  for  these  three  insti- 
tutions. 

More  than  1300  mental  defectives  occupy  needed  space  in 
mental  hospitals. 

In  the  six  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  there  are 
1400  mental  defectives. 

Mental  hospitals  and  penal  institutions  are  seriously 
crippled  in  their  work  of  rehabilitation  by  this  condition. 

For  the  mental  defective,  the  minimum  requirement 
should  be  additional  facilities  for  4000  patients. 

The  proved  trainability  of  the  mental  defective,  especially 
when  training  is  started  early,  the  necessity  of  preventing  him 
from  being  a total  economic  loss,  the  removal  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  producing  delinquency,  as  well  as  scientific 
and  humanitarian  concern  for  human  happiness  and  social  safety, 
combine  to  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  a ra- 
tional and  adequate  program  for  the  training  of  the  mentally 
defective. 

Training  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  will  return  many  of 
them  to  their  homes,  relieving  the  State  of  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  during  the  period  when  their  natural  guardians  are 
alive.  Others,  trained  educationally  and  manually,  will  make  their 
contribution  to  the  world’s  work. 

Provision  of  a State  Institution  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents is  an  urgent  necessity. 

The  defective  delinquent,  as  distinguished  from  the  criminally 
insane,  is  an  individual  who  shows  criminal  tendencies  because  of 
a mental  subnormality  (feeblemindedness)  which  may  at  times  be 
coupled  with  mental  instability.  He  is  a subject  for  relatively  per- 
manent restraint,  and  should  not  be  paroled  until  after  prolonged 
training  and  then  under  the  most  rigid  supervision.  Mental  defect, 
existing  from  birth,  and  criminal  tendency  combined,  make  him 
as  dangerous — even  more  so — than  the  criminally  insane. 

The  program  of  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  in  our  penal  insti- 
tutions is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  presence  of  the  group  of 
defective  delinquents  who  constitute  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
prison  population.  They  constitute  50  per  cent  of  the  punishment 
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cases,  being  twice  as  troublesome  as  the  boy  of  normal  intelligence. 
They  are  the  soil  in  which  the  intelligent  agitator  plants  the  seeds 
of  discontent  that  produce  riot,  sabotage,  and  destruction  of  State 
property.  Essentially  they  are  conformers  and  will  follow  any 
leader. 

In  the  place  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  project,  it  is  proposed 
to  utilize  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  as  an  institution  for 
the  training  of  defective  delinquents.  The  physical  plant  as  well 
as  the  facilities  for  vocational  and  agricultural  training  at  Hunt- 
ingdon may  be  readily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  group.  Maxi- 
mum security  can  be  provided  for  those  needing  permanent  re- 
straint and  a progressive  and  graded  treatment  furnished  those 
who  prove  amenable  to  treatment  as  they  are  better  prepared  for 
a life  of  enlarging  freedom. 

Penologists  are  agreed  that  crime  prevention  is  closely 
linked  with  the  early  detection  of  defective  delinquents 
who  by  reason  of  their  imperfect  mental  development  are 
socially  inadequate  and  require  serious  measures  for  their 
supervision  and  control. 

The  present  method  of  confining  them  in  institutions  not 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  then  releasing  them  on  parole 
constitutes  an  unjustifiable  waste  of  public  funds,  and  a 
menace  to  the  social  safety  and  security. 


THE  EPILEPTIC 

Once  more  we  meet  the  failure  of  classification  due  to  inadequate 
provision  for  care  and  treatment.  In  the  schools  for  mental  de- 
fectives there  are  more  than  800  and  in  the  mental  hospitals  more 
than  1200  epileptics. 

There  are  four  times  as  many  epileptics  in  mental  hos- 
pitals and  schools  for  mental  defectives  as  the  present 
capacity  of  the  Selinsgrove  State  Colony.  Rapid  expansion 
of  this  Colony  to  provide  for  epileptics  now  improperly 
placed,  is  the  objective  of  the  Ten  Year  Program. 
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STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

To  meet  squarely  and  scientifically  the  menace  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  two  research  and  educational  hospitals  should  be 
established,  one  at  Pittsburgh  and  one  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Western  Psychiatric  Hospital  has  been  authorized.  This 
project  should  be  furthered  immediately,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  a similar  institution  at  Philadelphia. 

It  is  planned  to  make  these  institutions,  under  State  control,  and 
supported  by  taxation,  available  for  research  and  teaching  to  all 
medical  schools,  both  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  and 
to  be  centers  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of 
psychiatry. 

This  is  the  time  also  to  consider  closer  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Universities.  For  ten  years,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  offered  a course  of  ten  weeks  to  the  assistant  physicians  of  the 
institutions  for  mental  patients  at  no  cost  to  the  State  other  than 
the  living  and  travel  expenses  of  the  physicians  detailed. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  donated  a site  for  the  Western 
Psychiatric  Hospital. 

These  are  indications  of  a need  for  closer  relationships  between 
the  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Universities.  Research  is  the 
function  of  the  University.  The  State  is  dependent  on  the  Uni- 
versities for  the  training  of  students  of  neurology  and  psychiatry. 
The  Department  is,  therefore,  under  obligation  to  afford  access  to 
all  of  its  facilities  and  clinical  material  to  the  Universities. 

By  legal  compact,  or  otherwise,  the  Department  of  Welfare  and 
the  Universities  should  be  drawn  into  a closer  alliance  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  for  scientific  research  into  the  causes,  and  for  the 
formation  of  remedial  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DIVISION  OF  COMMUNITY  WORK 

The  Division  of  Community  Work  is  subdivided  into  four  sec- 
tions : 

Child  and  Family  Welfare 
Homes  and  Hospitals 
Rural  Extension  Unit 
State  Council  for  the  Blind 

The  Division  of  Child  and  Family  Welfare  succeeded  the  Bu- 
reau of  Children.  The  legal  functions  it  discharges  involve  the 
regular  visitation  and  supervision  of  all  child-caring  institutions 
and  agencies  in  the  State,  public  and  private : maternity  homes  and 
hospitals;  county  homes;  homes  for  crippled  children,  except  the 
State  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children;  Directors  of  the  Poor,  both 
as  poor  relief  officers  and  as  public  placing-out  agents;  and  the 
licensing  of  all  boarding  houses  for  infants  and  their  supervision. 
The  Division  also  has  responsibility  for  friendly  visitation  of  the 
juvenile  court  judges  and  their  juvenile  probation  officers.  Follow- 
ing the  visitations,  recommendations  are  made  to  these  organiza- 
tions for  improving  their  administration  or  methods  of  care. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  work  of  the  Division 
has  passed  through  three  stages. 

In  the  early  years,  attention  was  necessarily  concentrated  on 
physical  equipment  and  administrative  routines  of  child-caring  or- 
ganizations. 

In  the  second  period,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  children  them- 
selves and  what  was  being  done  for  their  individual  development 
and  training  by  these  organizations. 
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In  the  third  period,  the  emphasis  was  upon  social  service,  and  on 
the  prevention  of  dependency  and  delinquency. 

The  question  in  the  background  was,  “Why  are  these  children  in 
need  of  care  away  from  their  homes?”  With  this  question,  and 
efforts  to  answer  it,  there  came  to  the  fore  the  family  and  home 
situations  out  of  which  the  children  come  and  the  realization  that 
there,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  family,  are  the  major  opportunities 
for  better  child  nurture.  It  was  seen  that  a program  of  child  wel- 
fare, if  it  is  to  be  effective,  may  not  be  separated  from  the  welfare 
of  the  family. 

These  three  objectives  remain: 

Better  equipment  and  administration. 

More  scientific  methods  of  child  development. 

More  adequate  family  welfare  service  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  children. 

The  years  ahead  will  carry  us  much  further.  There  is  a new 
emphasis.  Something  more  than  prevention  is  the  new  concept  of 
dynamic  social  health.  Individual  work  with  problem  children, 
modification  of  parent-child  relationships  and  child-child  relation- 
ships in  the  home,  important  and  often  crucial,  are  not  sufficient. 
Homes  and  families  do  not  exist  in  a vacuum.  They  are  a part  of 
the  whole  social,  political,  and  economic  situation. 

The  child  not  only  comes  out  of  and  is  made  by  his  home  and 
family — he  comes  out  of  his  total  environment.  The  whole  con- 
figuration and  “ gestalt ” makes  the  child,  just  as  the  child  makes 
the  future.  The  social  and  moral  concepts  of  the  community  have 
weight  and  influence  in  child  making,  as  well  as  the  inter-relation- 
ships of  the  family,  and  these  cannot  be  modified  ab  extra,  by  “plas- 
tering on”  from  the  outside. 

No  narrow  program  of  child  welfare  will  do.  Social  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  all  conditions  that  affect  normal  child  bearing  and  child 
rearing  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  their  answer  to  the  question, 
“What  kind  of  child  are  they  producing?”  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  determine  the  new  social  order. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Division  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity planning  for  child  welfare  has  received  new  impetus 
through  the  plan  for  cooperation  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  develop- 
ment of  child  welfare  services  in  areas  predominantly  rural.  No 
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changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  law  and  no  additional  appropriations 
are  necessary  to  secure  Federal  funds  for  child  welfare  services  as 
provided  by  this  Act.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Federal  allotment 
to  the  State  for  the  year  will  provide  $66,749. 

The  new  Rural  Extension  Unit,  created  by  Executive  Order,  and 
consisting  of  a supervisor  and  four  organizers,  experienced  in 
social  case  work,  will  stimulate  and  organize  interest  in  communi- 
ties for  the  establishment  of  public  services  for  children,  with 
gradual  transference  of  leadership  and  full  responsibility  for  these 
services  to  the  local  community. 

The  State  workers  will  seek  to  stimulate  demand  for  local 
workers  to  perform  some  or  all  of  the  following  duties: 

1.  Arranging  for  foster-home  or  institutional  care. 

2.  Protecting  neglected  children  and  those  suffering 
from  mistreatment  or  exploitation. 

3.  Safeguarding  children  of  illegitimate  birth. 

4.  Investigation  and  case  work  service  to  courts  han- 
dling cases  of  neglect,  exploitation,  transfer  of  custody, 
adoption  and  other  services. 

5.  Assisting  schools  in  handling  attendance  and  con- 
duct problems. 

6.  Other  related  services  as  needed. 

Federal  grants  for  children  services  in  counties  predominantly 
rural  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
Division  in  these  areas  as  well  as  allow  the  regular  staff  to  in- 
tensify its  work  of  education  and  leadership  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  in  the  work  of  wider  social  planning. 

In  the  enormous  task  of  coordinating  and  integrating  the  various 
agencies  and  specialties  dealing  with  child  welfare  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, this  Division  must  furnish  the  vision,  the  inspiration, 
the  educational  program  and  the  intelligent  leadership. 

Emancipated  from  “mere”  inspection  of  institutions  and  agencies 
and  provision  of  a better  understanding  of  administrative  prob- 
lems, it  must  address  itself  to  the  whole  child  and  to  all  conditions 
bearing  on  the  child’s  normal  development,  and  summon  to  the 
service  of  the  children  all  the  lay  and  professional  services  that 
each  community  affords. 
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One  special  service  remains  to  be  emphasized.  The  neglected 
child  readily  becomes  the  delinquent  child.  Delinquency  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  penal  and  correctional  institution — away  from  the 
community  to  which,  after  all,  the  individual  must  return  and  find 
satisfactory  living,  if  at  all.  Penologists  are  agreed  that  learning 
to  live  in  the  community  under  adequate  and  trained  supervision 
is  an  effective  method  by  which  institutionalization  may  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  customary  and  habitual.  Here  probation 
enters  as  a preventive  agency.  It  has  been  proved  up  “to  the  hilt” 
that  probation  is  far  less  expensive  than  institutionalization  of 
juvenile  offenders. 

Probation  service,  as  a unit  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  on  an 
advisory  and  educational  basis  has  been  authorized  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. The  large  cities  and  populous  centers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  resources  or  access  to  them  to  develop  their  own 
probation  services.  For  other  sections  of  the  State,  a central  ad- 
visory service  should  be  developed.  In  these  areas,  judges  and 
probation  officers  would  certainly  welcome  advice  and  help  as  to 
adult  probation  service,  children’s  probation  service,  domestic  re- 
lations probation  service,  juvenile  court  methods,  general  methods 
of  investigation  and  supervision,  and  cooperation  with  social 
agencies  and  institutions.  A central  advisory  service  would  serve 
as  a center  of  exchange  and  information  without  derogating  from 
or  infringing  upon  the  authority  of  the  Courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  as  a part  of  this  program  for  the 
decade,  that,  after  consultation  with  judges  and  probation  officers, 
a special  unit  of  probation  service  be  set  up  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  as  a sub-section  of  the  Division  on  Community  Work,  and 
that  a Probation  Consultant,  skilled  in  probation  services,  be  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
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STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  consists  of  seven  members  of 
whom  three  are  “the  Secretary  of  Welfare,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Of 
the  other  four  members,  one,  at  least,  shall  be  a blind  person.”  The 
Secretary  of  Welfare  is  “the  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Council.” 

The  Council  has  functioned  as  an  administrative  board  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  since  1926.  The  threefold  purpose  of  the 
Council  is: 

1.  The  conservation  of  whole  or  partial  vision. 

2.  The  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness. 

3.  The  securing  for  blind  persons  and  persons  with  im- 
paired vision  those  opportunities  which  will  enable  them  to 
develop  their  intellectual  and  manual  resources  to  the 
highest  possible  degree,  and  to  bring  about  their  blending 
with  society  on  the  basis  of  their  contribution. 

Sight  conservation  and  prevention  projects  have  been  based  upon 
the  principal  causes  of  blindness  according  to  age  groups — infant, 
pre-school  child,  and  adult.  The  Council  program  in  reaching  these 
two  objectives  embraces: 

1.  Cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
public  health  agencies  and  the  medical  profession  in, 

a.  Securing  a better  control  of  blindness  in  young 
children  from  congenital  and  hereditary  causes  and  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  through  an  educational  campaign, 

b.  In  the  early  detection,  classification  and  treatment 
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of  visual  defects  in  pre-school  children  by  an  extension  of 
vision  testing, 

c.  In  the  establishment  of  closer  relationship  between 
eye  clinics  and  venereal  disease  clinics, 

d.  In  the  development  of  diagnostic  eye  clinics  in 
sections  of  the  State  where  there  is  a lack  of  ophthalmo- 
logical  service,  and 

e.  The  promotion  of  medical  social  eye  service. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

a.  In  the  organization  of  Sight  Saving  Classes  in 
school  systems  where  the  population  is  5000  and  more,  and 
in  securing  special  educational  equipment  for  individual 
pupils  in  similar  school  systems,  and 

b.  In  an  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  vision  in  the 
public  school  health  program. 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  of  this 
Department  and  the  county  boards  in  a follow-up  pro- 
gram on  blind  pension  applicants  where  treatment  or  an 
operation  is  likely  to  improve  the  eye  condition,  as  indi- 
cated, and  families  of  applicants  where  diagnosis  indicates 
the  need  for  measures  to  prevent  blindness  in  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  third  purpose  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  blind  persons.  At  the  pre-school  level,  this  involves  parent  ed- 
ucation for  mothers  and  fathers  of  blind  children  that  they  may 
be  reared  as  normally  as  possible,  and  prepared  for  a comfortable 
adjustment  to  life  in  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  when 
they  attain  suitable  age  for  this  step  of  training.  For  the  graduate 
from  such  residential  school,  it  involves  vocational  guidance  and 
counsel. 

For  the  newly  blind  or  those  with  impaired  vision,  the  Council 
cooperates  with  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  a program  of  vocational 
guidance  and  occupational  therapy  that  aims  to  secure  a necessary 
readjustment  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  develop  resourceful- 
ness and  skill  as  compensating  agents  for  loss  of  sight. 
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For  the  blind  in  their  homes  the  Council  seeks  to  supervise  hand- 
work done  by  them,  as  well  as  to  develop  new  occupations  of  an 
industrial  nature.  Social  and  recreational  activities  for  the  blind 
are  fostered  and  developed  through  cooperation  with  service  clubs, 
women’s  clubs  and  similar  organizations. 

The  Council  maintains  and  is  constantly  adding  to  a register  of 
all  blind  persons  in  the  State,  information  as  complete  as  possible 
of  the  causes  of  their  blindness,  and  their  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  a diagnostic  file  for  purposes  of  classification. 
This  registry  is  basic  to  the  entire  program  of  the  Council  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  restoration  of  vision,  education,  training, 
recreation,  and  relief. 

In  furtherance  of  this  widespread  program,  covering  all  ages  and 
all  needs  the  Council  will  be  guided  by  two  main  objectives: 

First,  it  will  seek  to  bring  about  the  general  acceptance 
of  blind  and  visually  impaired  persons  on  equal  terms  with 
other  physically  handicapped  groups. 

Secondly,  it  will  emphasize  that  blind  persons  are  indi- 
viduals with  individual  differences,  and  that  programs  of 
training  and  treatment  shall  be  so  adjusted  to  native  and 
acquired  characteristics  as  to  enable  each  individual  to 
share  normal  social  and  occupational  life  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  his  capacity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  HOSPITALS 


The  original  legislation  establishing  the  State-owned  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  met  a need  which  no  longer  exists. 

When  transportation  was  difficult  and  hospitals  few  and  far  be- 
tween, the  State  established  emergency  hospitals  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  the  injured  in  certain  industries  of  the  State. 
From  this  small  beginning,  these  hospitals  have  grown  into  com- 
munity hospitals,  caring  for  all  types  of  cases. 

By  arousing  community  interest,  and  the  collection  of  funds, 
they  have  been  greatly  expanded  in  capacity.  By  the  same  token, 
the  State’s  expense  for  upkeep  has  been  greatly  increased.  Private 
wards  have  been  added.  The  result  is  that  a State-owned  medical 
and  surgical  hospital  is  no  different  in  character  from  that  of  any 
other  hospital,  with  the  exception  that  the  State  supports  the  hos- 
pitals in  totality,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  superintendents  and  the 
maintenance  in  the  hospitals  of  the  superintendents  and  their 
families. 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  development  of  these  hos- 
pitals would  be  the  change  of  their  status  from  State- 
owned  to  State-aid  receiving  institutions.  Obviously  such 
a change  may  not  be  made  without  adequate  preparation 
and  planning. 

The  objective  should  be  to  place  those  hospitals  which 
serve  real  community  needs  in  good  condition  both  as  to 
organization  and  physical  plant  and  turn  them  over  to  their 
respective  communities  either  by  sale  or  transfer. 
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Those  not  needed  should  be  vacated  and  disposed  of  as 
circumstances  direct,  thus  relieving  the  tax-payers  of 
wasteful  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  next  bi- 
ennium, May  31,  1939.  Within  the  biennium,  assistance 
should  be  given  hospitals  and  related  communities  so  that 
their  respective  relations  may  be  adjusted  in  view  of  the 
proposed  change  of  status  of  the  hospitals. 

To  realize  this  objective,  the  hospitals  should  be  placed 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  Local  Boards  of  Trustees  should  be  eliminated. 

An  adequate  appropriation  for  the  next  biennium  should 
be  made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  re-condition  the  hos- 
pitals which  it  is  desirable  to  retain  for  community  service. 

The  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  should  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  the  sale  or  transfer  of  real  estate  or 
equipment  in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Code,  as 
the  program  might  develop. 

To  carry  out  such  a program,  it  is  recommended  that  an  Act  of 
General  Assembly,  during  the  General  Session  of  1937  be  urged 
embodying  the  following  provisions  : 

1.  Placement  of  the  State  Medical  and  Surgical  Hos- 
pitals under  the  complete  administrative  control  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  (eliminating  local  Boards  of 
Trustees); 

2.  An  adequate  appropriation  for  the  next  biennium  to 
place  these  hospitals  in  good  condition  as  to  organization 
and  physical  plant. 

3.  Authorization  for  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  turn 
over  needed  hospitals  to  their  respective  communities,  and 
to  vacate  and  dispose  of  those  not  needed,  assisting  both 
hospitals  and  communities  in  making  all  necessary  read- 
justments of  their  relations. 

4.  Authorization  for  the  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies  to  negotiate  the  sale  or  transfer  of  real  estate  or 
equipment  in  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Code. 


